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If we are correctly informed, the Right Hon. Walter 
Long, M.P., is not the man to accept without enquiry the 
dicta of his subordinate officials. Until he has been long 
enough in office to master the details and to get a firm 

p of the position he must implicity rely upon what is 
told him by the permanent staff. Thus it is that when 
enquiries are made by any Member of Parliament, the 
answer is given by the permanent secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

The memorandum sent us by Mr. Norwood, which was 
sent by Mr. Long to Mr. F. W. Fison, M.P., is merely a 
repetition of the sort of explanation that satisfied the 
late president of the Board. The truth is the secretary 
dominated the Board in Mr. Gardner’s time and was 
really responsible for the re-arrangement which wiped 
out the “ Veterinary Department ” and pushed the veter- 
inary element into the background. Possibly he had no 
motive other than an official sense of departmental order 
avd a possible mechanical improvement in the office 
work. Stamping out disease is not office work, and the 
absolute failure of the Board, ever since the re-arrange- 
ment was made, tu control or suppress swine-fever is 
sufficient evidence that red tape and administrative sub- 
tleties cannot take the place of expert knowledge. 

When the new President of the Board has firmly 
established himself and is able to take an independent 
view of the organisation over which he presides, he will 
be approached by the veterinary and, we hope, the agri- 
cultural interests, which are now dissatisfied. Meantime 
we must keep our grievance constantly before the stock - 
owner and under the notice of Members of Parliament. 
We must neglect no opportunity of correcting the 
erroneous impressions left by the cleverly worded 
metworanda which are sent to every M.P. who makes en- 


The re-arrangement of which we complain may be 
briefly described. Since 1866—the year of cattle plague 
invasion—there had been a veterinary department under 
the Privy Council which was entrusted with the preven. 
tion and suppression of contagious disease amongst 
animals, When the Board of Agriculture was formed 
the department was, with others, taken over and the 

was constituted in three divisions—the Land, the 
Veterinary, and the Statistical. If we may judge by the 
proportion of questions asked in the House of Commons 
and by the annual cost, we may safely conclude that the 
most important of these divisions was the veterinary. 
Its duty was the protection of our herds and flocks from 

i a duty that touches many interests besides those 
ofthe stockowner. It affects markets and fairs, butchers 
aud graziers, railways and shipping, foreign and colonial 
governments, At every point of contact the central 
ber is one of protection from disease, and clearly 

action must involve a knowledge possessed only by 
trained veterinarians. Of course the veterinary depart- 
ment is only a subservient division of the Board, and the 
work must be controlled by the chief secretary and the 
Tesponsible Minister, but in its own circle it should be 
guided and directed by a veterinarian. Surely there is 
no necessity to labour this point. It seems too self 


In a veterinary pint as in any office or business, 
there is work for other persons than those possessing the 
special knowledge which should guide the whole. The 
assistance of lawyers, clerks, messengers and other 
executive officers is necessary—everyone in his proper 
place. On aman-of-war there is a captain and in the 
engine room there is a chief engineer. The man who 
suggested that for departmental convenience this officer 
should be replaced by an able seaman would be looked 
upon as insane. In a veterinary department the sugges- 
tion that a retired soldier should control and direct 
seems to us to be analogous. In 1878 the Duke of 
Richmoud from the Privy Council Office controlled the 
Veterinary Department. He found the direction veeted 
in a gentleman who had been secretary of a slate quarry 
aud who was described as an “executive cr administra- 
tive officer.” His Grace, on the retirement of this 
gentleman, placed the direction of the department in the 
hands of the veterinary officers, and Professor Brown 
was appointed Director. Previous to this the depart- 
ment had for ten years been a failure. Immediately, its 
work became successful, and so continued until 1894 
when the re-arrangement was effected. Since this, 
failure has again attended the work of suppressing 
disease in animals. Why the Duke of Richmond’s care- 
fully considered arrangements should have been dis- 
carded by Mr. Elliott has always been a mystery to those 
who remember the directorship of “ Dr.” Williams, 

On the retirement of Professor Brown in 1894, every- 
one expected that his place would have been given to 
Mr. Cope, that Mr. Duguid would have taken Mr. Cope’s 
position and that a third veteriuarian would have been 
appointed. Forsome months no information could be 
obtained as to the changes which had been made, and 
only after a question had been asked in the House of 
Commons was the public permitted to know that “a re- 
arrangement had been effected.”” Professor Brown had 
been retained in a consultative capacity, Messrs. Cope 
and Duguid had been removed from the veterinary de- 
partment, and their expected rise in pay withheld. They 
were made veterinary officers of the Board--an isolated 
position, in which they might be consulted when any of 
the directing officers recognised their inability to direct 
without the guidance of the experts. No third V.S. was 
appointed and in a year or two the present scientific 
officers will have departed leaving no trained man to 
follow them. A number of travelling inspectors who had — 
been employed by the Veterinary Department to see to 
the disinfection of railway trucks and lairs, to the 
slaughter of diseased animals, etc., were now grouped 
together and called the “ Animals Division ” under their 
chief who was re-named ‘ Principal.’ Under the old 
arrangement “The Veterinary Department” was com- 
plete in itself. There were three veterin officers, a 
number of travelling inspectors, veterinary inspectors at 
ports to examine imported animals, and veterinary in- 
spectors for counties over whom the department had 
control. Under the new arrangement there is an 
“ Animals Division ” consisting solely of a queer mixture 
of all professions except veterinary, and at its head a 
Major Tennant. The veterinary officers of the Board 
are merely kept for consultation, and veterinary surgeons 


evident to need support, and the excuse for any other 
must be demanded from those who | 
our i 


in the country take their orders from a layman who 
knows nothing of disease save the rules he finds in a book. 
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Now let us see the ingenuity with which these change’ 
are explained by the memorandum sent to Mr. Fison, 
M.P. It is said - 

“The main object was the establishment of a clear line 
of demarkation between the duties, for the performance of 
which the possession of veterinary knowledge is essential, 
and those which are of an administrative and quasi-legal 

This attempted “ demarkatiou ” is of course impossible 
in any office, calling or business. Such an attempt could 
only have been suggested by ignorance of the value of 
veterinary advice. It leaves to the “administrator ” 
the option of consulting the professional man when 
he feels doubtful, or of acting on his own untrained be- 
liefs at all times. In such work as controlling disease 
it is quite impossible to geometrically divide the duties 
of professional advisers from those of administrative 
officers, and therefore the professional man should direct. 
Far better and safer is it that the professional expert 
should overlap by doing more than his ideal work, than 
that the administrative officer should act in darkness. 
Under the new system, we are told, 

“The veterinary officers are excluslvely engaged on 
duties of a professional character.” 

What these duties are we partly know. One is the 
making of post-mortem examinations of viscera sent from 
all parts of the country. The notions of the duties to 
be performed by veterivary officers held by the Secretary 
of the Board are very different from those held by other 

ple. In a letter to the Council of the R.C.V.S., dated 
April 19th last, Mr. Elliott says : 

‘‘The Board desire that their professional officers should 
apna themselves carry on those original investigations 
which have been the basis and foundation of the operations 
undertaken ugainst disease in the past but which, so far as 
the prefessional officers of the Board are concerned, have 
in recent years been much interrupted by the pressure of 
duties of a non-professional character.” 

This absurd idea of the duties of a veterinary officer is 
no doubt the secret of the recent changes. The secretary 
fancies the only use of a veterinarian is to investigate 
disease and to carry out scientific research. He has a 
mechanical idea that after this the expert can put on 
paper his results and that a soldier or a sailor can act 
upon them. Such a mechanical view is a dangerous 
possession for persons having power to put their errors 
into practice. Officers of a veterinary department should 
not be laboratory workers. They should be men capable 
of organising and directing measures for suppressing 
disease and this requires only common sense in addition 
to scientific knowledge of disease. There is little wonder 
that a man who fails to grasp the uses and duties of a 
State veterinary officer, should be unable to see the 
danger of leaving the chief control and direction of 
measures for stamping out disease te a retired army 
officer. 

Further on the memorandum makes the remarkable 
statement that the functions of the present veterinary 
officers of the Board of Agriculture are 

** precisely analogous to those discharged by the medical 
officers at the Local Government Board.” 

We meet this with a flat denial. 

The duties of Major Teunant are more fully stated 
than we have yet seen and they are worth notice. He has 
‘the immediate superintendence of the large staff of lay 
inspectors . . . . and of the clerical staff.” 

This is not new. He superintended the travelling in- 

spectors under the Veterinary Department when Pro- 

fessor Brown was Director, and could have continued so 

doing now as part of a Veterinary Department. Why 

he has charge of “ the clerical staff” when there are two 

chief clerks at £700 and £600 a year we do not know. 
Concluded on page 140 
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THE LATE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To rae Eprror or tHe Verertnary Recorp. 
Sir, 
Having regard to your advice that all veterinary 
surgeons should endeavour to secure the co-operation 
of their Member of Parliament, re the alteration of 
the so-called Animals Department of the Board of 
Agriculture, I wrote to Mr. F. W. Fison the Member 
for the Doncaster Division in which I am an elector, 
and being personally known to him I trusted that he 
would push the matter forward as early as possible. 
I told him of the changes that had been made in the 
Veterinary Department since the retirement of Prof. 


Brown, and of the indignation of the profession in 


general thereat, and asked if he would kindly use his 
influence with the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture and in the House of Commons, to get the 
Department re-named “ Veterinary ’’ with a veteri- 
nary surgeon at its head and that the present Travel- 
ling Inspectors should be superseded by properly 
qualified local veterinary surgeons. Mr. Fison with 
great kindness and promptitude interviewed Mr. H. 
W. Long, the President of the Board of Agriculture 
and replied to me as follows :— 


House of Commons Library, 
August 29, 1895. 
‘¢ Dear Mr. Norwood, 

I had an interview yesterday with the President 
of the Board of Agriculture with regard to your letter 
to me. I enclose his reply and also a mem. which 
he has kindly had prepared for me in answer to 
your remarks. I hope you will find this a satisfactory 
answer to them. Kindly return the memorandum 
at your convenience.” 


Mr. Long’s reply to Mr. Fison was as follows :— 


Board of Agriculture, 
August 29, 1895. 
‘* Dear Mr. Fison, 
1 enclose a memo. which will, I hope, satisfy your 
correspondent.— Yours sincerely, ‘ 
H. Lone.” 


I then wrote back to Mr. Fison, asking if I might 
send the memorandum for publication as it would be 
interesting for the veterinary profession to know 
exactly what the opinion of the President of the 
Board of agriculture was. He replied that he had 
obtained Mr. Long’s consent and that I might pub- 
lish the document, which I append herewith, and ! 
trust that the Profession will show their disgust at 
the estimation in which the ‘ Travelling Inspectors 
and the ‘Animals Department’ are held, and com- 
bine to get this state of things improved, which 
contend is degrading to the whole body. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. W. Norwoop 


Conisbro,’ 
near Rotherham, 
Sept. 9, 1895. 
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Copy of memorandum from Mr. W. H. Long, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, to Mr. F. W. 
Fison, M.P., August 29th, 1895.) 

A re-arrangement of the duties previously per- 
formed by the Director of the Veterinary Department, 
the Veterinary Inspector, the Assistant Veterinary 
Inspector, and the Chief Travelling Inspector, was 
sanctioned by the Treasury early in 1894. The main 
object of this re-arrangement, which took place con- 
sequent on the retirement, on the 31st December, 
1898, of Professor Brown from the position of 
Director of the Veterinary Department, was the 
establishment of a clear line of demarcation between 
the duties, for the performance of which the possess- 
ion of veterinary knowledge is essential, and those 
which are of an administrative and quasi-legal charac- 
ter. Under the old order of things much of the time 
of the veterinary officers was occupied in dealing 
with questions arising in connection with the outdoor 
work of the department, or as to the construction to 
be placed on Acts of Parliament or orders of the 
Board, for the settlement of which veterinary know- 
ledge was not at all requisite. This led to the dupli- 
cation and over-lapping of business, and to the ex- 
penditure of time and energies which might with 
great advantage have been devoted to purely pro- 
fessional work. Under the scheme now sanctioned, 
Mr. A. C. Cope, the Veterinary Inspector, and Mr. 
W. Duguid, the Assistant Veterinary Inspector are 
exclusively engaged as Chief Veterinary Officer and 
Assistant Veterinary Officer respectively, on duties of 
@ professional character, their functions in fact being 
precisely analogous to those discharged by the medi- 
cal officer and assistant medical officer at the Local 
Government Board. The salaries assigned to these 
officers are £800 and after five years £900 in the case 
of the Chief Veterinary Officer, and £600 by £25 to 
£750 in the case of the Assistant Veterinary Officer, 
but in consideration of his services and expectations, 
Mr. Cope, the Chief Veterinary Officer, receives a 
salary of £900, and Mr. Duguid is to proceed to a 
personal maximum of £800. 

The immediate superintendence of the large staff 
of lay inspectors, now nearly 50 in number, and of 
the clerical staff engaged at the offices of the Board 
on various duties connected with animals, is under- 
taken by major J. T. Tennant formerly the chief 
travelling inspector, whose functions are in fact those 
of an assistant secretary and chief inspector, although 

for the present the title of ‘ Principal,” a term taken 
from the Board of Trade has been assigned to him. 
Major Tenannt has for nearly twenty years taken an 
active part in the organisation of the various 
Measures taken by the Privy Council and the Board 
of Agriculture to stamp out disease, and the success 
obtained when Foot-and-Mouth Disease last broke 
out was very much due to his exertions. The salary 
assigned to Major Tennant is £900, but his successor 
will commence at £800 and receive £900 after five 
Years service. 

_ The employment of Professor Brown as a consult- 

He Veterinary adviser has also been sanctioned and 
¢ Board are authorised to pay him fees amounting 


and Mr. Duguid as professional officers, Professor 
Brown available for consultation when required, and 
Major Tennant as principal administrative officer 
having a well organised staff of inspectors at his 
disposal all over the country, the Board are in a 
better position than they have ever been before to 
deal promptly and efficiently with disease whenever 
and wherever it may appear. . 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


ON ABORTION. 


Discussion on paper read by Harry Olver, F.R.C.V.S., 
at the meeting of the Association held on Wednesday, 
July 24th, 1895. 


Prof. McFapyEean: Mr. President and Gentlemen, Mr- 
Olver divides cases of abortion iuto sporadic, and epi- 
zootic or contagious. [ do not think it is possible to 
quarrel with that division, inasmuch as it may help to 
facilitate discussion on the subject on this occasion. But 
at the same time, I think there might be some force in 
the objection that it is hardly yet a settled point that we 
have a contagious disease of cattle, or of the other 
domestic species, with abortion for its only or its princi- 
pal symptom. About many cases of the so-called spora- 
dic abortion there is no mystery at all, or at least no 
more mystery than attaches to parturition at full term. 
In a considerable number of such cases we can satisfac- 
torily point to the operation of such causes as mechanical 
injury or fright, or severe systemic disturbance on the 
part of the dam ; and in circumstances like trese we may 
exclude the operation of contagion. But in a considera- 
ble number of cases, even although we cannot put our 
finger on such a cause as there mentioned, we are still 
entitled to class the case as “sporadic ;’’ for example, 
when only one animal out of a considerable number 
of pregnant individuals aborts, although no precautions 
adequate to prevent contagion have been taken. We 
are also entitled to class the abortion as sporadic, even 
although a considerable number of animals do abort, pro- 
vided that the cases all occur simultaneously, or at least 
within a comparatively short time. 

Many different explanations have been offered to 
account for epizootic abortion. Mr. Olver points out 
that the theory which might perhaps be termed the 
fashionable one at the present moment, viz., the — 
ion theory, is not a recent one; but it is certainly only 
within the last few years that the contagion theory has 
obtained anything like general acceptance, and I think 
we are justified in saying that this wide acceptance is not 
so much due to its having been proved in any large num- 
ber of cases that contagion was actually at work, as to 
the growing conviction that all the other commonly 
accepted causes, whether taken separately or together, do 
not satisfactorily account for the occurreuce of the disease 
at the present time. 

Like Mr. Olver [ believe that, putting aside contagion, 
none of these other causes are capable of affording a 
satisfactory explanation of the wide prevalenee of abor- 
tion both in this country and abroad. 

And that brings me to speak of the contagion theory. 

I am afraid we must admit that the truth of the contag- 

ion theory has not yet been proved by an overwhelming 

mass of clinical evidence. I do not wish to cast doubt 

on the contagion theory, but still, after considerable 


‘© not more than £200 in any one. With Mr. Cope 


experience in the investigation of outbreaks of abortion, 
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I feel bound to admit that it is by no means so easy as 
one might expect, assuming the disease to be contagious, 
to trace the actual offending apimal, or to trace the line 
of contagion—to trace, in fact, the connection between 
the outbreak that you are investigating and a preceding 
outbreak. And 1 think I am justified in saying also that 
there do occur outbreaks of abortion with all the 
characteristics that we are in the habit of accepting as 
indicating the operation of contagion, and yet in circum- 
stances that almost exclude the possibility of contagion. 
For example, I have myself known a rather serious out- 
break of abortion to ocenr on a farm on which the stock 
was recruited, and had for years been recruited, solely by 
animals bred and reared on the farm, and on which there 
had not been for some years any change of bull. [t is 
such cases as that which are particularly puzzling. At 
the same time the impossibility of tracing the contagion 
in no way compels us to believe that it has not been in 
operation. We know the difficulty in many cases of 
tracing the contagion in connection with even such a 
disease as glanders or pleuro-pneumonia—still greater in 
the case of tuberculosis—and it is quite conceivable that 
in connection with abortion there may be special circum- 
stances that tend to conceal its contagious character. 
For example, it does not appear to me at alla far-fetched 
idea that the virus of abortion, assuming that there is 
such a thing, does not always cause abortion, and that a 
cow may be actually affected, may carry the calf to the 
full term, may never have been the subject of suspicion, 
and yet may carry the disease into another herd, very 
much in the same way that we know a horse that is the 
subject of glanders may retain all the bloom of health, 
may never have been the subject of suspicion, and yet 
may be the means of spreading the disease. I have said 
that we must admit that the clinical evidence in support 
of the contagion theory is as yet not absolutely conclu- 
sive, but I am aware that it has been claimed (and I 
think the most recent writer who has made such a claim 
is my colleague, Professor Penberthy) that the success of 
the antiseptic treatment is an element of proof in the 
direction of showing that abortion is due to contagion ; 
but I think, while admitting that there is some force in 
that, yet we ought not to forget that even when no anti- 
septic precautions are put into force it is comparatively 
rare to find an outbreak of abortion that goes on with 
great severity for, say, four or five years—that, in fact, 
the disease, from some cause not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained, has a tendency to die out. And therefore we 
are not bound to admit, when the disease stops after the 
antiseptic precautions have been put into operation, that 
the credit belongs to the antiseptic precautions. Mr. 
Olver, at the outset of his paper, said that this is a disease 
about which we have still much to learn. With that. 1 
am sure, we must all agree, and | suppose that it was the 
lack of well-founded pathology for abortion that prompted 
the Committee of this Association to choose it as a sub- 
ject of discussion on this occasion. It would perhaps be 
unreasonable to expect that this day’s proceedings will 
absolutely settle the matter, but I think it is at least 
—— to hope that the discussion may serve to 
ring to ‘ight, rms hear the clinical side, some 
evidence to help to dispel the obscurii i i 

around the which hitherto 

r. JAMES McGavin (Montgomery): As a i 
man, I find this: that nearly has 
two, or three cases every year of cows retaining the pla- 
centa, and yet I have never heard of a case of abortion 
arising therefrom. One thing that I believe is a cause is 
feeding animals on flooded hay. When pregnant animals 
are fed on such hay many cases of abortion occur That 

is the only experience I have with regard to food pce i 
abortion, There is one thing that | must say : hae 
people have been keeping or rearing pedigree stock cases 
of epizootic abortion have occurred repeatedly through- 


out the whole stock, perhaps twenty-five out of thirty 
cows in a year have aborted, but still you never hear of 
a mare in that district aborting. That is a thing that I 
have noticed myself in farms that are subject to epizootic 
abortion in cows. The mares do not abort. Many 
mares abort io all parts of the country from other causes 
—feeding, mechanical injury, or anything of that de- 
scription—but I have never known a mare to abort where 
the cattle have been suffering from what we call epizootic 
abortion. On our very best farms we have now a calving- 
house, and when an animal’s time is up, it is removed 
from the principal byre and put into the calving-house, 
and is kept there until it calves. All the membranes aud 
the discharges are then effectually got rid of, and disin- 
fectants employed. I believe that is a very good 
thing. 

Saloanee Pensertuy said: There are some points in 
association with abortion, after it has been divided into 
sporadic and epizootic, which are important if we lay 

aim to one form being contagious. [ think Professor 
McFadyean has brought the strongest possible proof 
forward as to the contagious natare of abortion. He 
may have tried to produce it by the means of contagion 
in a large number of animals, he may have failed to do 
so in very many instances, but we have his word for it 
that in some cases he was successful. Now if he was. 
successful in one case in transmitting the disease, the 
matter is settled that there is a contagious abortion ; so 
that with the clinical evidence which he has brought 
forward, notwithstanding all the care and caution with 
which he surrounded his remarks in relation thereto, we. 
have in his experimental evidence almost ample proof 
—in fact proof sufficient to satisfy us—that he was suc- 
cessful in one case; that one form, at least, of abortion 
is contagious. An important matter I would refer to, 
and I think it is an extremely important matter from the 
practical point of view, is involved in the question—May 
a case of sporadic abortion become a centre of contagious 
abortion? We have it admitted that there is a contag- 
ious form of abortion. Now it is held very forcibly by a 
great many practitioners that an accidental case of 
abortion, induced by fright, by some means may pro- 
duce abortion in a herd or stud, and this abortion may 
take on all the forms of epizootic or plague-like abortion,. 
which many people are now pleased to call contagious. 
I think we have a great many difficulties surrounding 
this part of the subject, a matter which we shall scarcely 
ever be able to prove, because it is impossible to say, 
provided there are two cases of abortion, whether the 
first occurring was due merely to an accident and not to 
the interference of contagion. It seems to me to he 
agaiust all practical observation, and against all reason, 
that an ordinary case of sporadic accidental abortion 
should provide the germs or the contagia for the setting 
up of an outbreak of contagious abortion. 

When the treatment has been vigorously and thorough- 
ly carried out, as suggested by Mr. McGavin, in my ow? 
experience it appears, at any rate, to have the effect of 
terminating the outbreak of disease in a much shorter 
time than four or five years, and in some instances it 
has not been prevailing six months in a herd before 
adoption of this treatment. I still hold to a statement 
which I have made, that the treatment of outbreaks of 
epizootic abortion, and the results of this treatment, have 
caused me to think they support very materially the view 
that the common enzootic abortion of cattle is a contag- 
ious disease. 

Mr. S. Lomas (Wilmslow, Manchester) : With respect 
to the nature of the disease I think it is simply cont 
ious. Some cases occur no doubt from mechanical i- 
juries, but the great majority of them are contagio’ 
You may have a herd of nineteen cows. One cow — 
to abort, and all the rest follow. The next year 
great majority follow ; the year following you get s¢¥° 
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more. This thing generally goes on for three years, and | this as a reason for disbelieving in the coutagiousness of 
when any farmer gets it he expects to have it three years. | the disease. In foot-and-mouth disease there is the ) 
The theory of contagion is not a new one ; it has been in | same tendency to run itself out. I have seen an out- 
the minds of farmers for the last thirty years. They | break of foot-and-mouth disease in which, when it was \ 
know that when they have had one case they may expect | first introduced into the district, the animals attacked 
more. With regard to food causing abortion, ergot | had a very high temperature, 105 to 107°. In the course 
might possibly do so, but I should not class that as a | of a few months, in the same district, the disease some- 
cause of abortion. Turnips and potatoes will cause indi- | times becomes so mild that it can scarcely be recognised. 
gestion, but I should not class them as a cause of abor- | Outbreaks of abortion, as of other infectious diseases, asa 
tion. Drinking water from underneath ice I should not | rule, tend to become weaker, and the virus to become 
class as a cause of abortion, because frequently they have | attenuated. 
no other water to drink in winter time. You haveto| Prof. Prircuarp: With reference to contagion being 
break the ice and drive the cows to it,and they driuk it | the cause of abortion, it may perhaps be a cause, but 
. from underneath two inches of ice, but no abortion re- | with regard to any proof of the matter I can see almost 
| sults. JI think we may sum up this matter from what | insurmountable obstacles in the way of our coming to a 
I have observed by saying that abortion is due to some | definite conclusion. As to accidental causes, we are all 
, interference with the circulation between the mother and | prepared to admit, I think, that they are not infrequently 
o- foetus. in operation. We have heard nothing about the blood 
y Mr. James Simpson (President R.C.V.S.): It seems to | not being in a condition properly to support the health 
r me that we should, perhaps, better arrive at the causes | of the foetus in the womb. I take it that very many 
if of abortion by adopting the medium which has heen | cases are due to the way they are fed, the feeding not being 
e suggested, of a system of elimination--eliminating those | of any particular kind, but of a particular character— 
D supposed causes which we feel satisfied are not causes of | either a feeding that renders the blood abnormally rich 
lo abortion. Reference has been made in the paper to the | or a feeding that produces blood abnormally poor. I 
it possibility of the stallion conveying the infection to the | think we should bear this in mind, and should see 
as. mare, and the bull to the cow. For my own part I fail | whether we cannot put a stop to an outbreak by altering 
he to see how that is likely to have anything to 4o with it, | the food. 
80 seeing that neither the horse nor the bull indulgesin| Mr. G. Warrnasy: It appears to me that we can do 
ht copulation with those animals that are already impreg- little more than theorise on this disease at the present 
th nated. I mention this because I think the author of the | time. Iam quite of opinion with those gentlemen who 
ve. paper says that he believes that this disease—I may call | hold that this disease as it is commonly recognised is 
of it a disease of abortion—is not one as aftecting the | due to contagion. At the same time, I very strongly 
1C- parent, but it is purely and simply a disease affecting the | suspect that these contagious forms arise from the spora- 
jon membranes of the fuetus. For that reason I say it seems | dic forms, and I very much question whether you have 
to, to me to be impossible for the sire to convey disease to | any single case of an outbreak of this disease which can 
the the dam. If it wasa disease of the dam, then I could | be called epizootic which has not arisen from the sporadic 
[ay well understand its origin through the agency of the form. Iam very much of opinion that either the food 
ous: site, or the water in the first instance is accountable for the 
fag: Professor Dewar (Edinburgh): I could not but ad-| outbreak. I quite agree with Mr. McGavin about the 
yy a mire my friend Professor McFadyean while he was try- flooded hay. I have had the same experience myself 
of ing to raise objections and to find fault with the proof of | and I have attributed it to the same cause, but unlike 
pro- the contagiousness of the affection. What a splendid | him, [ think you may have outbreaks that originate in 
may counsel he would make. If I were standing on my trial,| this way which become contagious. I do not know 
jon,. and ifhe were my counsel, I could rest assured, if the whether any gentleman has alluded to the necessity for 
ous. slightest flaw in the indictment could be raised, it would | dealing with the foetus in these cases, I think that that 
ding be done, andI should at least receive a verdict of what | is one of the most important points in trying to check 
-col¥ we call in Scotland “ Not proven.” There is a difficulty, | the disease. In my opinion there is nothing like burn- 
say, undoubtedly, in defining between “sporadic” and | ing the foetus and everything connected with it. 
- the “enzootic” abortion, and although cases of sporadic Mr. Caruzss (Stafford): There is this unfortunate 
yt, £0 abortion are generally traced to some definite cause, such | circumstance connected with abortion in cattle, that the 
o be a8 Injury or disease, still no one can tell when what seems practitioner is not always called in professionally, but in 
Ason, an ordinarily sporadic abortion may not originate an | course of conversation a farmer says, “ Oh, my cows are 
rtion outbreak of enzootic or epizootic abortion. A positive casting their calves ; 1 suppose I shall havea considera- 
rt ting differentiation between single cases will not be possible | ble loss in consequence. J cannot rear any calves.” And 
until we can demonstrate the cause of the affection. | of course he has a grumble. You advise him to try some 
ough- Several gentlemen have alluded to food, and decaying method by which he can arrest its progress. You send 
y own food, as being the probable cause of an outbreak, at least | him pamphlets that have been circulated, or you give him 
ect of it has the blame. Any bulky, indigestible food, or avy | advice what to do; and if you get an enlightened agri- 
horter food which will cause tympany, may lead to abortion, | culturist—a man anxious to do things in a proper manner 
rces it and we may say that this is possibly a cause of sporadic —beneficial results follow. F have been congratulated 
before abortion. In such a case there is no specific reason why and the man has congratulated himself for having*men- 
ement = animal should be isolated or any precaution taken. tioned the factto me that his cattle were aborting, be- 
paks 0 evertheless, as our knowledge is so imperfect, in all | cause the disease has been arrested by the method pur- 
t, have €8e Cases isolation is a thing that ought always to be sued, and that too, without any return of it. On the 
e view Pps and the animal should be kept separate until other hand, we often have to contend with a great deal 
ontag- ~ risk of conveying contagion seems to have passed. of prejudice, which militates against the success of our 
a no authorities consider that, as a rule, it runs itself | efforts. With regard to animals aborting from sporadic 
respect . in the course of two, or, at the most, three years, and | causes—such as the rushing of a hound through flocks of 
contag” of a. ees they suggest that, instead of disposing — from thunder and lightning, or sudden fright of 
ical in re am and buying fresh ones, the breeder should re- | any ind—I am rather impressed with the fact that abor-. 
gious * 1s animals, and bring up his own heifer-calves that | tion does not very often occur from those causes. I have 
; = ‘ oe the epidemic, and that by following this | not been able to trace a single instance. I have often 
ear a will ure in the course of three years or so the disease | seen premature birth and malpresentations result from 
seve exhaust itself. Professor McFadyean referred to such things, but I have never in my experience known 
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abortion to occur in a herd or flock of animals through 
fright, excitement, or fatigue. I think we must have an 
external cause to produce abortion to the extent that we 
sometimes see it. 

Mr. Cameron :—On the Border we had an immense 
crop of turnips last year, and asa result of the severe 
frost we had an immense quantity of rotten roots. Sheep 
and cows were fed on them, but I am not aware of any 
case of abortion having taken place. Two or three years 
ago in my district a number of cows aborted. They were 
individual cases, aud they all aborted about the same 
period of gestation. The cows belonged to farm servants, 
and were all served by one bull upon one particular pas- 
tare. You can draw your own conclusions as to what 
part the bull played, but I think that it is very evident 
that he played an important part in carrying the infec- 
tion. » another farm last spring where about a score 
of cows were kept for breeding purposes, the greater por- 
tion aborted. They were not in byres, but in folds and 
courts. They were all put away and others purchased. 
This year there has been no trouble. Of course last 
summer the whole place was thoroughly cleaned out, and 
everything put in a satisfactory state. 

Mr. McGavin :—I would ask Mr. Cameron if the ani- 
mals that belonged to the farm servants were the only 
cows that aborted, and how many cows were with the 
same herd, or near them ? 

Mr. Cameron :—The farm was not iu my practice. It 
was only from hearing some of the servants that I got to 
know what happened, so that I cannot give all the par- 
ticulars regarding the case. 

Mr. MoGavin ;—It was hearsay, then. 

Mr. CaMERON : —Some of the servants were in my dis- 
trict where the cows abortei, and they told me about one 
and another, and on enquiry I found that they all hap- 
pened at the same time. 

Mr. Hewson (Royston) :—In answer toa question put 
by Professor McFadyean, I may say that I believe once 

ou have a case of abortion in the herd, whether they are 

eifers or cows, the one is no more immune than the 
other. With regard to the extermination of the scourge, 
I believe disinfection in the shape of syringing out the 
vterus, and isolation, are the effectual means of getting 
rid of it. 

Mr. Lairawoop (Congleton) : I can speak practically 
with regard to the last outbreak that I had to do with 
in which I found the greatest benefit followed from giving 
the cattle carbolic acid. It was given in half-ounce 
doses twice a week, and after the first commencement 
there were only two abortions. Previous to that there 
would be about fifteen. It might possibly have ceased 
independently of the carbolic acid, but of course the 
treatment got the credit of it. We also applied air- 
slaked lime very considerably about the byres, and 
as they aborted washed out the uterus of the cows with 
antiseptics. The best instrament to wash them out with 
in my opinion, is Kead’s pump. : 

Mr, WoLsTENHOLME: Our friend Mr. Laithwood just 
mentioned a case in which there was sudden cessation of 
what appeared to be epizootic abortion. I happened to 
see a case of such sudden cessation three years ago, only 
in that case carbolic acid was not used. I was very ‘much 
surprised at what followed. lt wasa dairy with about 
twenty-two or twenty-four beasts, kept in a very low 
close, hot byre. Separated from the byre by only about 
five yards was a huge manure pit, into which the fluid 
refuse from the byre, all the stable manure, and the 
night soil from the neighbouring town went, making the 
whole surroundings insalubrious. Cow after cow aborted 
and then, from some unknown cause—certainly not due 
to the administration of carbolic acid, certainly not due 
to isolation in separate calving byres, certainly not due tu 
any irrigation of the uterus, or to any treatment with 


antiseptics about the vualva—it very quietly and steadily 
disappeared, and did not pass on to the next season. 

Mr. J. H. Carter (Burnley): 1 had some time ago to 
deal with an outbreak amongst eighty or ninety cattle in 
which none went their full time. I dealt with that out- 
break upon the lines of an article which appeared in 
Prof. McFadyean’s own journal some four or five years 
ago on abortion, a translation, I believe, of Nocard’s 
paper, and that was successful. In less than four months 
the cows began to go totheir full time. In that case the 
abortion had been going on for some twelve or eighteen 
months. 1 am perfectly satisfied myself that if I have an 
outbreak of epizootic abortion to contend with, provided 
those instructions are carried out, it can be stamped out 
and that is the practical part of the question. Whether 
it actually is a contagious disease or not, if you treat it 
as a contagious disease it can be stamped out. There 
are cases which appear to be epizootic abortion which are 
not. I know a pasture now which can be relied upon to 
produce abortion, and it is well known by the farmer 
farming that particular part. It happens to be a park, so 
that it cannot be broken up. 

Prof. McFapygan: Perhaps Mr. Wolstenholme will 
tell us how many of these twenty-two or twenty-four 
cows aborted, and over what periods the abortions were 
spread, that we may judge whether it looked like epizootic 
or sporadic abortion. 

r. WoLSTENHOLME: I was more a spectator than 
anything else in the matter. I will try to get the infor- 
mation and sent it to you by letter. Speaking from what 
Iremember, I should say eight or nine aborted, and that 
was spread over a period of four or five months. » 

Mr. Tepspar Hopkin (Manchester) : With regard to 
the male animal, undoubtedly in some outoreaks, as has 
been said to-day, you can trace the abortion to a particu- 
lar sire—bull or stallion. Again, in the human subject it 
is a well-established fact, I believe, that with one husband 
some women miscarry. This husband dies: she marries 
again and has a healthy family. I have known one or 
two such instances. I have mentioned them to a medical 
man, who informed me cases of that kind were not un- 
common. Of course, I do not say in these cases you 
have the contagious or infectious form of abortion, but 
still you have abortion that is clearly traceable in some 
measure, I think, to the sire. I am inclined to think that 
mistakes are made through confounding, as suggested by 
the essayist, the contagious with the non-contagious form 
of abortion. 

Lieut.-Col. Srzzz (Dublin): I have been speaking to 
my neighbour of an instance that bore out his assertion 
that the tendency to abortion is encouraged by connec- 
tion with the male. A gentleman in Yorkshire had 4 
bull which, to my knowledge, served his own cows, and 
for three years they were subject to abortion. At the 
end of three years the animal died or was killed, a post- 
mortem examination was made, and disease was found ip 
one of the lungs. That may serve to indicate that the 
health of the sire may in some cases be connected with 
this disease. 

Mr. W. H. Buoye (Plymouth) : I have been thinking 
that we are a little aside of the all important question— 
viz., the prevention of disease—in our struggle after its 
pathology. Perhaps what I have to say will bear on the 
pathology, and support the contagious theory. My 
experience has been this: That in three farms to whi 
I have been called, whereon abortion had prevailed for 
some five to seven years continuously, and where fres 
animals had been constantly introduced, the use of the 
autiseptic treatment advocated by Mr. Olver, accom 
panied by other preventive measures, such as disinfectioP 
of sheds, including floors, has in each instance bee? 
absolutely successful in arresting the disease. The solu- 
tion used was that mentioned by Mr. Olver at the end of 
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hispaper. From the success of the treatment in these 
three instances, the result has been that these farmers, 
all intelligeut men, feel absolutely convinced that if they 
get a case they can stop itsextension. They now recom- 
mend their friends on whose farms abortion has been 

iug on for some time, to adopt the same measures. 
in consequence of this, in two or three cases, | have 
actually been requested to get syringes for these meu to 
use. 1 think that is as stronga proof as can be brought 
forward that this preventive system is successful, and, of 
course, that is the main thing. The success of preventive 
measures is, however, a strong argument in favour of the 
contagion theory. 

Mr. Otver: Mr. President and Gevtlemen,—[ shall 
commence my reply by thanking you for letting me down 
very lightly in the discussion. 1 undertook to write this 

per in an evil moment, at the instigation of your 
general and local secretaries, who overpowered my objec- 
tions. I then found, like other busy men, that I had 
made one of the greatest mistakes of my life. Time 
pressed, and I found the best I could do was largely to 
quote what others had written, and when I found that 
the discussion was to be opened by such an authority as 
Prof. McFadyeau, I am bound to say I felt still worse. 
However, the Professor has been good enough to let me 
off easily, which I fully appreciate, and I will now, as 
shortly as possible, reply to the remarks that have been 
made by the various speakers. 

Prof. McFadyean, speaking of the epizootic form, says 
that actual contagion has not yet been proved. That | 
quite admit. We know, as I have said in my paper, that 
a scientist will not recognise contagion until he can 
isolate the specific organism—if that exists—and can de- 
monstrate it ; but for all practical purposes I think we 
shall agree that it is contagious. 

The Professor says the sympathetic theory is purely 
hypothesis, possitly so. The word sympathy is perhaps 
not the best one, but when one has witnessed a cow 
calving in au open field, seen others, particularly heifers, 
around in a most excited condition, and that one or 
more of these have subsequently aborted, it is difficult to 
believe that the excitement consequent ou the animal 
having witnessed the birth has nothing to do with the 


Mr. McGavin states as a fact that flooded hay isa 
cause of abortion, bat does not give a reason for it. I 
agree with him that it is a cause. I happen to live in a 
district which is subject to severe flouding, frequently 
covering hundreds ot acres of grass land. Following 
such floods we get abortion ; the explanation being, | 
think, the indigestible and ianutritious character of the 
hay made under such conditions. He quotes a case of a 
pedigree herd of cows being affected with abortion whilst 
the preguant mares on the same premises remain free. 
Probably the mares, although about the premises, are not 
stabled in the same building, and, consequently, not sub- 
ject to the contagion. 

Professor Penberthy suggests the query as to whether 
sporadic abortion may develop into the contagious form. 
I should say certainly uot. My opinion is that the con- 
tagious form is due to a specific virus, aud that that virus 
must be present to produce the contagious form of the 
disease. When Professor Nocard, in 1886, first promul- 
gated the contagious theory, I read a translation of his 
paper, and treated a large number of cattle on the anti- 
septic principle, and with marked success A good deal 
of this was done gratuitously, aud 1 have always found a 
great difficulty in getting farmers to realise the impor- 
tance of thorough as well as constant treatment. 

Professor Penberthy asks whether abortion in mares 

188 any connection with joint-ill in foals. I have hada 
limited experience only of the disease in mares, and am 


ing the grazing of animals in a certain field, and he dues 
not look on this as the contagious form. I should be 
inclined to say it was. Other animals having previously 
aborted on the pasture, the contagium would be likely to 
remain there. I have knowledge of a case where mares 
aborted year after year in a certain field. Enquiry estab- 
lished the fact that the aborted foetus had merely been 
thrown in a ditch of the field. ? 

Mr. Lomas believes that the disease is due to insufti- 
cient circulation in certain portions of the placenta. He 
has noticed that some portions are dark, whilst others. 
are light in colour. Just so. When the bacillus or 
organism is active the circulation is impeded ; not so in 
the other parts. He says further that he does not con- 
sider the drinking of cold water a cause of abortion, as in 
his district in Cheshire it is a common practice to break 
the ice in time of frost to allow the cattle to drink. This. 
practice is common everywhere. What I said in my 
paper was that animals drinking in cold water, after they 
had been without for some time, suffered from abortion, 
and there is plenty of evidence in support of this. 

Mr. Simpson does not believe in rotten roots having 
any effect, and quotes cases of pigs eating such with im- 
punity. We all know that pigs eat filth of all sorts, also- 
that they are rarely the subjects of abortion ; that ewes 
also will partake of such food to a large extent without. 
apparent injury, but if kept almost entirely on such 
noxious and deleterious food, abortion frequently ful- 
lows. Mr. Simpson also does not believe in the male 
animal having any effect, aud quoting, he says, from my 
paper, the disease affects only the foetus and its mem- 
branes. On the contrary, 1 say the disease attacks the 
foetus, the footal membranes, and the uterus ; as a proof 
of which animals after abortion frequently become sterile, 
and the fluid contained in the uterine cavity becomes 
acid instead of alkaline. If, then, the walls of the vagina 
and the uterus are so affected, it is easy to cunceive the 
disease-producing germ attaching itself to the penis of 
the male, and subsequently, at the time of copulation, 
attacking the female. Cases are quoted strongly support- 
ing this view. I[t is difficult to prove, but evidence cer- 
tainly favours it. 

Prof. Dewar objects to the interpretation of abortion 
as given in my paper. I say there, that I accept the 
usual interpretation as given in our text books and else- 
where, but that there were exceptions. He quotes a case 
to show that heifers are less susceptible than cows to the 
affection. This is quite contrary to my experience. 

Professor Pritchard does not agree with the contagious 
theory. I cannot go further in explanation than is stated 
in my paper. He says we must look to the blood—that 
it, when in either too rich or too poor a condition, will 
produce the disease. 1am not aware that the highly fed 
pedigree cow, or those badly kept, are more commonly 
affected than those in ordinary store condition ; and why 
animals, on the introduction of a certain diseased 
animal, should suddenly become either wo plethoric or 
anzemic without any change in the conditions or fodd, is 
more than I can understand, and I am unable to accept 
Professor Pritchard’s theory, and if this contention 
is correct why is abortion amenable to antiseptic treat- 
ment / 

Mr. Wolstenholme’s suggestions I have already 
answered elsewhere. Mr. Carless says that abortion does 
not as a rule follow excitement, such as sheep being 
frightened by hounds, etc. I agree with him. In my 
paper [ only quote what others have said. I cannot 
charge my memory with a single case which | could trace 
to such a cause, and my old friend Mr. H. G. Lepper, of 
Aylesbury, writes me that there would not be a single 
live lamb in the Vale of Aylesbury, if such were the case. 
In reply to Mr. Cameron, I prefer the ordinary Read’s 


hot in a position to answer the question. 
Another gentleman speaks of abortion always follow- | 


pump for washing out the uterus. 
Mr. Hopkin says that in the time of the cattle plague 
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abortion was prevalent. It is well known and generally 
recognised that any disease accompanied by a high tem- 
perature is followed by abortion. Colonel Steel alludes to 
a bull which proved to have been suffering from diseaséd 
lung begetting calves which were aborted. 1 question 
very much whether the lung disease had anything to do 
with the trouble, although an unhealthy, and, conse- 
quently, debilitated animal is not likely to beget strong 
progeny. 

Gentlemen, again I thank you for the great considera- 
tion which you have shown in the discussion of my 
paper, which I feel is unworthy of a place at a National 
meeting. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The summer quarterly meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday, August 2nd, at the Royal Hotel, Scar- 
borough. The President, (Mr. Jas. Cooke, F.R.C.V.S.) 
took the chair, and the others present were: Professor 
Pritchard, London ; Messrs. J. Clarkson, Garforth ; 
J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa; Frank Somers, W. F. 
Greenbalgh, Geo. E. Bowman, and A. W. Mason, Leeds ; 
J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster ; C. Lang, Bridlington; Gavin 
Scott, and Geo. W. Pickering, Scarborough ; M. Robin- 
son, Barnsley; J. M. Axe, Doncaster; Henry Snarry, 
and Geo. Hardie, York. 

The Prestipent said that before commencing the 
business he must express his pleasure at meeting them 
in Scarborough. He appreciated the honour of their 


She Sang, abroad. The Duke of Westminster headed their deputa- 


to hold these meetings outside of Leeds. He hoped they 
would be able to combine business with pleasure, and he 
was sure those who were not acquainted with Scar- 
borough would, if they prolonged their stay, be amply 
repaid by the natural beauties of the town and district. 
(Applause.) 

The Hon. Sec. announced that letters of apology for 
absence had been received from Mr. Chambers, Hudders- 
field; Professor Williams, Edinburgh; Mr. Pollard, 
Wakefield ; Professor Penberthy, and Professor McFad- 
yean, London. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read, 
and were confirmed. 


ELgEctTions NOMINATION. 


The following new members were elected: Mr. H. G. 
Bowes, Leeds; Mr. C. Lang, Bridlington; Mr, Green, 
M.R.C.V.S., Sherburn-in-Elvet; and Mr. Brand, Leeds, 
‘was nominated as a member of the Association. 


ANNUAL Report. 


The Hon.. Trearurer (Mr. J. E. Scriven) read his 
report, in which it was stated that expenses had been 
much as usual, except that they had had to buy more 
stationery, which would last them two or three years, 
There was a balance of £4 10s. 4d. in hand. Speaking 
of the number of defaulters amongst the subscribers the 
Hon. Treas, said some of them had been defaulters for 
four or five years, and, though they had been written 
to with regard to their snbscriptions, they did not reply. 
They amounted to about £25. 

After some discussion the names were read out and 
again notified. 

Mr. Mason moved and Mr. Snarry seconded that the 
Treasurer’s report be adopted, and the resolution was put 
and 

The How. Szc. re that a letter was receiy, 
June from the British Institute of 
Medicine, stating that they would be glad to receive an 
subscriptions at their earliest possible convenience, This 


matter had come before the Association on a previous 
occasion, but they could not give anything if they 
wished unless they had a balance of £20 in hand. 

Mr. Mason moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
write to the Institute and inform them that they were 
unable to give anything. 

Mr. Snarry seconded, and the motion was carried. 

There was also a letter from Mr. E. Falkner, thanking 
the Association for their letter of condolence with 
relatives of the late Mr. Thos. Greaves, Manchester. 

The Hon. Sec. moved a formal resolution to the effect 
that the Association’s account with Messrs. Brown be 
transferred to the Bradford Old Bank. The change was 
proposed merely in order to meet the convenience of the 
Treasurer. 

An objection was raised to the passing of the motion 
on the ground that three months’ notice had not been 
given, according to the bye law. The matter therefore 
dropped. 

Tue INsPEcTION oF MEat 


The Rev. Freverick LawkENcE, of Westow Vicarage, 
York, entered the room at this point and asked permis- 
sion to speak for a few moments on a subject concerning 
the veterinary profession. His request having been 
granted, Mr. Lawrence said he was the hon. sec. of the 
Church Sanitary Association, which very recently organ- 
ised a deputation to the Board of Agriculture and the 
Local Government Board, asking that no animal should 
be slaughtered until examined by a veterinary surgeon ; 
that all meat, before sold, should be examined bya 
properly qualified veterinary surgeon, and that there 
should be established a scheme by which certain mem* 
bers of the profession should hold for two or three years 
scholarships fur the purpose of learning meat inspection 


tion, and 7,300 persons signed the memorial. Hearin 

that the meeting was being held, he thought that i 

they would be good enough to hear him for a few 
minutes, they would know that the Church was doing 
what she could to show her respect for the splendid pro- 
fession to which they belouged. They wished to see such 
a change brought abont that the veterinary profession 
might hold the position it did in some places abroad. 
There was a considerable amount of meat sold all over 
the country which never ought to be sold. If, however, 
the animal was killed in a properly appointed abattoir, 
after thorough inspection by gentlemen who had gone 
into the question, then, if no meat was sold until properly 
examined—to the exclusion of those who did it now, but 
were utterly unfit—the whole community would be im- 
measurably benefitted, and the welfare of the country 
would be greatly advanced. (Hear, hear.) He’ would 
urge the association to send a memorial, somewhat simi- 
lar to the one he had mentioned, to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. His association was approaching the New 
Government, and their college might also do that. They 
might also propose a resolution condemning, in their 
judgment, the present mode of the examination of me 
and send that resolution to the Government. He 

the assurance of the officials that all action brought to 

bear upon them would strengthen their hands. 

The Presipent said the subject was one which had 
engaged the attention of their profession for a con- 
siderable time, and they looked upon it as a grievance 
that veterinary surgeons were not appointed always 45 
meat inspectors and inspectors of slaughter houses, 
ies and other places. e understood the Rev. Gentle: 
man to say that they ought to go abroad to study sanl- 
tary science. 

Mr. Lawrence said he referred to the examination of 
meat, because it had never been a speciality in England. 

The Presipent :—But it is a special subject in our 
examination. 

Mr. Lawrence :—Certainly, but it has never assumed 
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the pusition in England. It was thought, if the Govern- 
ment was asked to grant scholarships, gentlemen would 
have the advantage of stnding the question in Berlin, 
and other places. You have never had the opportunity 
of studying it that yon onght to have had. 

The CuarrMAN :—I don’t see the necessity for going 
abroad. _ 

Mr. LawRENcE said it was part of the memorial, and 
one to which great importance was attached. They felt 
that the question of meat inspection had not advanced 
to the height of importance to which it had risen abroad. 

Prof. Pritcaarp thought the Duke of Westminster 
and the other heads of the movement ought tu be satis- 
fied themselves as to whether the veterinary surgeons 
had or had not taken the proper means of acquainting 
themselves with the question of the inspection of meat. 
It was a very serious matter, coming from them, to say 
a veterinary surgeon was not acquainted with the in- 
spection of meat. 

Mr. LawkENcE thought that, if he retired now, some 
good would heve been done, because he would convey to 
his association what had been said. They were trying 
to bring about an improvement in the meat supply, and 
they would not rest until veterinary surgeons had 
the position to which they were entitled. 

Mr. SNaRkRY moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Lawrence. 
The thanks of the association were due to him for the 
manner in which he was going about this work. 

The Hon. Sgc. seconded the resolution, pointing out 
that the subject had not been discussed, and, if it was 
to be discussed, it must be placed on the agenda paper 
for a subsequent meeting. 

Mr. LawkENCE then thanked the meeting for listen- 
ing to him, and withdrew. 


Discussion. 


‘Mr. W. F. GREENHALGH re-opened the discussion on 
the lumbar vertebree of a fourteen years’ old cart horse, 


an extent as ultimately to interfere with the spinal cord, 
with the result that paralysis supervened. 

The PRreEstipENT pointed out that according to the 
description in Professor Williams’ work on fractures, 
together with the opinion of many veterinary surgeons, 
fracture might take place with the displacement of the 
bones, and paralysis ultimately set in. . 

Mr. Gavin Scort said there was a case in Scarboro’ 
two years ago where it was said that they had fracture of 
the lumbar vertebrz, after which the horse came back to 
the stable and went out to hunt next day. It carried a 
lady over some fences, was put in the stable again, and, 
after three or four days hunting, it was considered that 
the animal had fractured the lumbar vertebre on the 
previous day. He never could understand how that 
could be. These were the facts of the case, and the man 
who had charge uf the horse and allowed it to go out 
hunting had to pay damages for it. If there was a. 

fracture in the specimen before them it was not complete. 
| The Prestpent thought there was a difficulty in 
, determining what was the cause of the present case with- 
out further boiling down. 

Mr. GREENHALGH said he would like the members to 
express an opinion, Was it due to injury ? 

Mr. Mason thought it was one of those commou cases 
known as “ jinked ”’ back. 

The Presipent: [t might be fracture of the bone 
without separation. 

Mr. GREENHALGH: I should like to have a definite 
opinion. 

Mr. Scriven thought an injury had been caused by 
something falling on the horse’s back, and it had been 
goiug on for years. So much pressure had been put on 
the spinal cord that paralysis had set in. 

Mr. PicxERING said he believed the opinion of the 
meeting was that it was not due to tracture, but that at 
some previous time there had been an injury to the 
horse’s back. It might have been a severe sprain. 


the specimen having, since the previous meeting, been 
sawn into sections. He went on to remind the members | 
that, at the age of fourteen, this horse exhibited signs of | 
eness or paralysis. It was not necessary for him to— 
detail the symptoms, because they had already been | 
recorded. Since then, however, he had, by permission 
of the Yorkshire College, had the bone sawn up, and he 
believed it was still a difficult question to determine 
what was the cause of the paralysis. He would like the | 
opinion of the meeting upon it. The Professor at the York. 
shire College thought it was osteo-sorcoma, but he could 
not see how that could be the case. The animal evinced no 
symptoms of paralysis until three days before his death, 
and, when he was perfectly paralysed eventually, he had 
him killed. The result was before them. 
The Prestpent said this was a specimen which was 
brought before them at the last meeting by Mr. Green- | 
h, and they expressed a wish to have it boilea down | 
aud investigated more minutely. He himself had not | 


Whether it was a malignant growth or not they were 
not prepared to say without a microscopic examination. 

The Hon. Stc.: We shall be glad to see the speci- 
men at the next meeting after being boiled. 


trofessor PritcHaRD, London, then read a paper on 
“ Some Diseases of the Horse’s Hock.” 


The PRresipENt moved that the thanks of the meeting 
be given to Professor Pritchard for his address. The 
subject on which he had spoken was one which was of 
the greatest interest tothem. If they found a horse 
lame, or in an examination as to soundness, they general. 
ly looked to the hock. When a student in London he 
had the pleasure of listening to Professor Pritchard’s 
pathology of curb, and he had always adhered to those 
ideas on curb ever since. (Hear, hear). He found people, 
especially dealers, had a greater horror uf capped hocks 
even than spavins, and they considered it a great 
depreciation in an animal, and a difficult thing to get rid 


made a thorough examination of it, but he believed it ‘of too. With regard to bog spavin, he quite agreed with 
Was the opinion of some of the members on the last Professor Pritchard, and he thought all of them who had 
occasion that there was a fracture of some of the verte- | used a truss not properly made would do the same. Im- 
bie. There was evidently much enlargement and must | proper pressure, he thought, was calculated to do more 
probably fracture. | harm than good. If properly applied, however, it re- 
The Hon. Sxc. reminded the members that he gave it | lieved the bog spavin or thorough-pin, though only tem- 
48 his opinion at the last meeting that it was fracture of | porarily. He always condemned a horse under five 
the vertebrae and Nature’s attempt to heal it. | years old with odd hocks, but what constituted un- 
_ Professor PRITCHARD said that as far as he was able to | soundness at four was probably soundness at six. There 
judge from the post-mortem appearances he did not | was also a difference of opinion as to whether spavins 
it was a case of fracture. He thought that, as were hereditary, but he did not see that it was absolutely 
result of a fracture, such an amount of extravasation necessary for an animal to be born with a spavin in order 
blood would have taken place that, instead of a long to constitute hereditary spavin. ; : 
ding case of disease, they would have found a broken | Mr. Mason said that in speaking of thorough-pin 
in its entirety. He looked upon it as one of those | Professor Pritchard mefitioned absorption of the parti- 
cases of diseased spine which were not uncommonly met ‘tion. He remembered that at college the professor gave 
With in old animals, and the disease had gone on to such | him this very partition to find, and, though he thought 
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he had found it, he was told that he was mistaken. As 
regarded curb, it was interesting to him at the present 
moment, as he had been asked to give an opinion on a 
horse but had not been allowed to manipulate. He 
should be glad to have the opinion of Profegsor Pritchard. 


Standing in one position he could distinctly see there 


was a curb, but looking at the animal from another 
aspect his opinion wavered. Unfortunately he could 
not manipulate, aud, on being pressed for an opinion he 
said he could not give one without being allowed to 
manipulate. (Hear, in. He believed the animal had 


undoubtedly a curb, and he was of opinion the Professor 


_ had examined the same animal. Cases of sprained hock 


were, he thought, common where there was lameness in 
the hind limb. He would also like to ask Professor 
Pritchard whether he had ever seen cases of bog spavin 
aud thorough-pin in poor stock. As a boy he remem- 
bered the animals were not forced as at preseut, and he 
never remembered seeing any of the young stock with 
which he had to do suffering from thorough-pins or bog 
spavin. 

Mr. Bowman, speakivg of blown (?) hocks, said he 
came across a great deal of it in the Kast Riding, and he 
nearly always found that it came on in animals boxed up 
and overfed. When they got toa certain size he gener- 
ally advised clients to turn them away and feed on plain 
foods. Curb, he considered, was very often in the 
beginning sprain of the anuular ligament. He saw the 
horse to which Mr, Muson had referred, aud he always 
thought that animals curved on the outside of the hock 
were more liable to it than those with wide hocks. Not 
long ago he had a horse which had windgalls very badly 
on the outside of the hock, and when put to severe work 
it went lame from them directly. 


Mr. SNARRY was of opinion that there was no fixed 
remedy for thorough-pins. A few years ago he was called 
to a hunter which had been blistered twice. He said he 
could do noe good. The owner said he was no good as he 
was, and told him he could have a go at him. (Laughter.) 
He injected a weak solution of tincture of iodine, and 
had some pads of tow soaked in cold water and bound on 
tight. This went on for a few weeks. The leg swelled 
right up—(laughter)—and when it all went down the 
thorough-pin was less than before. He had another go, 
injected iodine again, and paid more attention to the 
pressure. ‘I'hat animal got perfectly clear of his 
thorough piu, was hunted another season and sold for 
£140. (Laughter and Applause.) Turning to bog 
spavin, he had found it was unusual in young animals, 
and especially in ill-conditioned ones, but they went 
away by themselves, or, at any rate, simple charging was 
all that was necessary. He would like to ask Professor 
Pritchard what this was that they found across the hock 
on ja rapa They were told it was a predisposition 
to curb. 


Mr. Axe said he had had a great many cases of bog 
spavin through his hands, and he had always found that 
they occurred in young horses of a plethoric condition. 
After cooling them down and turning them out he had 
found that they came right. As the horses got older and 
stronger the spavins went away gradually, though per- 
haps they were six or eight months iu doing it. He had 
also found blisters effectual, with the use of the pointed 
iron occasionally, Speaking of curbs, Mr. Axe suid he 
had found a horse had sometimes been strong ou the 
head of the small metatarsal bone on one hock. and had 
eventually falleu lame on that hock. He would aek 
Professor Pritchard whether that had anything to do with 
curb putting out from that part ? 

The Hon. Sxc. expressed the pleasure it had gi i 
to hear Professor Pritchard’s” address, and 
additions to their pathology. In his neighbourhood they 
almost always resorted to physic, firing and blisters, and 


they were the only remedies. He was glad to hear of 
Mr. Snarry’s success. (Laughter.) 

Mr. GREENHALGH expressed his regret that bone spavin 
had not been touched upon. He would ask the lecturer 
if there was cruelty attached to the working of a horse 
with bone spavin ? 

Mr. Pickerine said he had taken great interest 
in hock lameness for years, and he had always been 
nervous as to whether a horse had spavin or not. He 
was hoping that Professor Pritchard would touch on 
spavins in horses with respect to lameness. He had 
passed horses with hocks which would have condemned 
them in nine cases out of ten, and he believed people 
generally jumped to the conclusion that a horse was 
spavined if lame. He found that bog spavin entirely 
disappeared in most cases after a dose of physic, rest, and 
repeated blistering. Was the lecturer in favour of pyro- 
puncture or bar firing? As to curb he did not think 
any man could give an opinion without manipula. 
tion. 

Mr. Roptnson dealt with the hereditary nature of bog 
spavin, and said he had animals which had developed it 
through four generations. 

Professor PritcHaRD, in reply, said that in speaking 
of the ligameuts he was referring to a complete rupture 
of them, and he could easily understand where the front 
hock had been enlarged lameness had arisen from the 
sprained condition of the ligament. From Mr. Bowman’s 
description he gathered that he had seen a case of lame- 
ness from windgall on the outside. He must vonfess 
that he had never come across a case where lameness had 
resulted from a dropsical condition of the sheath of thé 
peroneus, It was very unsightly, but, if examiving a 
score of horses all suffering from it, he should certain) 
advise purchase and mention it in the certificate. Wi 
regard to Mr. Snarry’s operation of opening a thorough- 
pin, he considered him a bold man. (Laughter.) He 
guarded himself, however, with the statement of his 
client that he might do just what he liked. There was 
an end of the responsibility. Mr. Snarry was not the 
only one who had advucated the opening of these enlarge- 
ments. In fact, many years ago, the French practised 
it repeatedly, and in England veterinary surgeons had 
opened them unwittingly. This had been done by the 
insertion of setons and, where the animal had out 
lived the treatinent, he had dune so with considerable 
trouble and with a thickening of the limbs. If they did 
open this sac he advised them to have the permission of 
the owner. Even then he would have the animal shut 
up in a box so that he would not be talked abou 
afterwards. (Laughter.) With respect to the mani- 
pulation of the back of the hock, if a horse had get a re- 
cent curb aud it was small, they would notice that after 
going so far the finger would slip on alittle more quickly. 
This was due to the pressure of a fluid, and this was the 
curb. It should be perfectly smooth and even, and, whether 
the horse was lame or not, the presence of a smal! en- 
largement indicated curb. He agreed with Mr. Axe 
with reference tu the head of the outer small metatarsal 
bone being enlarged and preceding a case of curb, but he 
read that in this way: There was already inflammation 
going on in the ligament attached to the end of the meta- 
tarsal bone, and there was extension of the inflammation 
to parts which subsequently gave rise tu curb, Answer- 
ing the question generally, he did not think that a horse 
with an undue development of the head of the outer 
small metatarsal bone was predisposed to curb. If they 


had a good shaped hock the extra development of the 
head of the bone would not have this result, He was 
pleased to hear from Mr. Somers that he had made a2 
addition to the pathology of the profession. The pro- 
fession was welcome to it. With reference to the ques 


tion put, whether working with bone spavin was aD 


think there was some 


of cruelty, he was inclined to 
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thing to read between the lines. If they worked | the department should be varied from that which had 
an animal in pain it was cruelty. If an animal | existed solong. Mainly owing to the exertions of that 
had bone spavin and was not Jame from bone spavin, | department, and of those who had been at the head of it, 
it was not cruelty. Mr. Pickering observed that it | cattle plague had been stamped out, pleuro-pneumonia 
was difficult to detect spavin. There was no doubt | (as they had just heard in the report of the Veterinary 


about it. At the same time he was quite willing 
to admit that he should be very sorry to form an opinion 
as to whether one hock was diseased without having the 
opportunity of examining the other. There was one 
point which should influence them, and that was the way 
the animal used his hocks. (Hear, hear.) The high 
heeled shoe was a mode of treatment which should be 
adopted in all cases of lamenes of the hock. As regarded 
firing, in cases of curb he should have recourse to the 
yro-puncture, but in cases of thorough-pin he should 
ote. As to whether bog spavin was hereditary, it 
was a very difficult question to answer, but he should 
hesitate very much before saying that it was. He was 
inclined to believe that at the present day they were 
forcing their animals to such an extent that they could 
almost produce any morbid condition in them. If they 
had a sire and a dam both affected by bog spavin, and 
they were careful in breeding and rearing them, he 
believed they would breed it out in the second geuera. 
tion. The way in which animals were now forced was 
something beyond all common sense. (Applause.) 
The PREsIDENT moved that the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be given to their esteemed friend Professor Pritchard. 
Mr. Axe seconded, and the resolution was heartily 
approved. 
ofessor PritcHarp having respunded the proceed- 
ings closed by the President entertaining the members 
to tea. Frank Somers, (Leeds) Hon. Sec. 


OPINION AT THE R.A\S.E. 


Ata meeting of the R.A.S.E. the following remarks 
were made and should not be forgotten : 


Mr. Dent said he desired to say a few words with 
reference to the reports as to the contagious diseases ot 
animals which they had been accustomed to receive 
regularly from the Board of Agriculture through Prof. 
Brown. There were rumours that an alteration was 
about to be made in that department, but it was un- 
certain at the present moment whether Professor Brown 
was still at the head of that department or what was his 
exact position. It was not, however, their business to 
express Opinions, or to make statements to tha depart- 
ments of the Government as to whom they should 
appoint, or how they should fill up vacancies in their 
offices. He had only tosay un the part of the committee, 
and he was sure on the part of the Council, that they 
sincerely trusted that a gentleman of equal professional 
eminence and with the same kindly and judicious manner 
as had characterized Professor Brown would be appuinted 

the vacancy. 

The or and Gorpon said that, being 

ply concerned in the welfare of agriculture, he took 
the very greatest interest in the Veterinary Department 
of the Board of Agriculture, partly, perhaps, because he 
had had the satisfaction of placing that department upon 
its present footing when he was Lord President of the 
Privy Council about the year 1876 or 1878. And, having 
4ppointed Professor Brown, Mr. Cope, and Mr. Duguid 
to their present offices, he should like to take that public 
°pportunity of expressing his thanks to those three 
wen for the very admirable manner in which they 

. carried out the duties of the department. The 
ee cultarists of the country were deeply indebted to 
a. Those duties had been carried out in a remarkably 
~€ aud zealous manver, and he should be very sorry if, 


Committee) no longer existed in this country, and foot- 
and-mouth dis2ase had been entirely eradicated. (Cheers.) 
It seemed to him that it was absolutely essential that 
the Veterinary Department should continue to be 
ofticered in the same manner as in the past. Professor 
Brown’s connection with the Board of Agriculture having 
ceased, the Veterinary Department was left with only 
two gentlemen, both eminent in their profession, Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Duguid, who were now doing, or attempt- 
ing to do—he felt sure conscientiously—the work which 
had formerly been done by three. The cattle plague in 
1877 was stamped out with an expenditure of £7,000, 
after the Veterinary De ment had been established 
on its present footing. In the previous epidemic, when 
the department was less highly organised, the stamping 
out process had cost some millions of money. It was 
not, therefore, a very exaggerated statement to make that 
asa corsequence of the Veterinary Department being 
equal to the task of dealing with these terrible diseases 
the country had been a greater gainer from a monetary 
point of view. He asked whether that was the time 
whev the Veterinary Department ought to be weakened. 
On the contrary, he thought it ought to be strengthened. 
They kuew at that moment, from the public prints and 
from the report of the Veterinary Committee, that there 
was a amount of swine fever in this country 
and that a praiseworthy attempt was being made by the 
Board of Agriculture to get rid of that disease. It was 
also well known that, in order to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the best means of eradicating swine fever, an 
enormous quantity of post mortem examinations were 
necessary. He therefore ventured to suggest that this 
was not the time when the Veterinary Department 
should be weakened. (Hear, hear.)—The Standard, 


Lay Direction 
Swine-fever is again becoming prevalent in Kent. At 
Coleshall Farm, Milton, 44 animals have been slaughter- 
ed by order of the Board of Agriculture. The malady 
exists in three other places in the Sittingbourne district 
and at Canterbury, where the means adopted for its re- 
pression are declared to be very inadequate. Animals 
sold in the local fat stock market on the 29th of July 
were the next day found to be affected. Apart from 
their slaughter nothing was done to trace the outbreak, 
with the result that at this week’s market more diseased 
animals were exhibited from the same source, and still 
uo further action was reported.—Herne Bay Argus. 


Serious Injury from Bad Hay. 


Mr. A. W. White, J.P., manager of the Portmouth 
Tramway, writes to caution horse keepers against an 
importation of Algerian hay now on the market. “It is 
bright and, to all appearance, of tempting quality ; and 
I was induced,” he says, “to purchase a parcel. I gave 
it to the horses in proportion of one-third to two-thirds 
of English hay. The result has been most calamitous. 
After about four days every horse iv the stable exhibited 
more or less sigus of illness. Over 80 have been absolutely 
unable to leave the stable. Five have died; and the 
remainder have been almost too weak to do their work. 
I have tried it on five cows, with exactly similar symp- 
toms. This has, of course, compelled me to take off 
some of the cars ; but a return to the best old English 
hay is rapidly pulling the horses together again. The 
symptoms were coldness along the spine, with excessive 


many change which took place, the administration of 


purging and other evils.—Portsmouth Times. 
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Tae Late VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


Instead of a complete and well equipped veterinary 
department directed by a veterinarian we have now “ An 
Animals Division ” consisting of “ nearly fifty officers ” 
not one of whom knows anything of disease and most of 
whom know very little of animals. This burlesque de- 
partment is superintended by a retired army officer, with 
the title of “ Principal,” and to it are entrusted the ad- 
ministrative acts upon which depend the spread of disease 
amongst animals in this country. 

The audacity of this memorandum culminates in its 
last paragraph 

“The Board are in a better position than they have ever 
been befors to deal promptly and efficiently with disease 
wherever and whenever it may appear.” 

The Board clearly can only deal with disease “ whenever 
and wherever it may appear.”” Now the detection de- 
pends chiefly upon the veterinary practitioner. Until a 
diagvosis has been made the Board can do nothing. Is 
it wise to strain our loyalty too much? The veterinary 
profession as well as the veterinary officers of the Board 
take credit for having rid the country of ut least three great 
animal plagues. Now we find our reward in being ousted 
from office, in being replaced by non-professional in- 
specturs, and in the credit for success being given to the 
wrovg men. We might have expected for our tweuty- 
eight years work some gratitude from the State, we 
simply obtain effacement. We only ask for justice aud 
we are met with paltry equivocation. “ The Board are in a 
better position than they have ever been before, etc.” 
Let us see the evidence. The last figures we have available 
for comparison are taken from J'he Times and show the 
numbers of animals attacked by disease during the first 
29 weeks of this year and a similar period of last 

1894. 1895. 


Swine-fever 4,540 5,225 
Glanders 864 898 
Rabies 109 476 
An increase of each disease!! “A better position ?” 


For this the tax payer has been mulcted in nearly 
£250,000 for the expenditure of the Board of Agriculture. 
Is the result worth the money? Would not a return to 
the methods of the Duke of Richmond be advisable for 
the national good, even if the hopes and wishes of the 
veterinary profession be ignored? When Mr. Walter 
Long grasps these facts he will not, we venture to think, 
continue to prefer the frivolities of Mr. Herbert Gardner 
to the carefully arranged plan of His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, 

(Copies of this article may be had for distribution by 
M.R.C.V.S. on sending one penny stamp.—Eb. } 


PAIN IN NAVICULAR DISEASE. 


Sir, 
I enclose you aslip from a local paper containin . 
rt of a case of cruelty tried the 
th inst. in which | gave professional evidence. My 
object in referring to this case through The Record is be- 
cause I am anxious to bring before the profession a point 
on which difference of opinion was expressed. One gen- 
tleman went into the box and swore that a horse vith 
navicular disease can go without suffering any pain 
when the disease has gone to the stage when all the 
cartilage of the bone is absorbed and the tendon becomes 
adherent to the uavicular bone, although the animal is 
going with short step and stilty action. He attributes 
the stiffuess to something similar to anchylosis of joints 
and not to pain as Professor Williams says in his “ Sur- 


gery.” He said that the inflammation is all gone when 
adhesion has taken place, therefore no pain. 

I held out that once a horse has this disease he can 
never go without a considerable amount of pain unless 
he is properly attended as soon as lameness is first detec- 
ted, and that a horse so far advanced as the one in 
question must have suffered great pain and be unfit for 
fast work unless neurotomy was performed. © 

I now challenge anyone to support this theory before 
the profession, and to show that a horse has no pain 
at this stage of the disease with contracted feet, &. I 
have read several works on surgery, and I failed to find 
anything to prove that a horse with navicular arthritis was 
suffering no pain, and 1 very confidently challenge an 
opposite opinion.— Yours faithfully, 

O. Trevor WILLIAMS. 

Llangefni. 


VETERINARY INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Sir, 

I notice in your editorial article of August 3lst re the 
Board of Agriculture, that practically nothing was done 
in the discussion on the Civil Service Estimates in 
bringing our grievances before Parliament. I don’t 
kuow whether | am one of the three councillors referred 
to by you; anyway, I should like you and the profession 
to know that I did my share in drawing Mr. Disraeli’s 
attention, (M.P. for the Altrincham division of Cheshire) 
and he promised to speak and do all he could for us’ 
when the opportunity presented itself. 

It appears Dr. Tanner was the only member who 
ventured to stand up for our cause; where my friend 
Mr. Disraeli was, I don’t know, but I will ask him first 
time we meet. I am sure he is devoted to our profession 
and will have pleasure in assisting us. I may also say 
that I have spoken to at least half a dozen other M.P.’s 
who also promised their help, but 1 fear from the short 
session we have had that they will not have had the 
opportunity or their attention has not been called to our 
particular subject on the day when the estimates came 
up for discussion. 

ALEXANDER Lawson, M.R.C.V\S. 


HEIGHT OF HORSES. 
Dear 

Apropos the correspondence re the proper methods of 
measuring horses for show purposes. may I ask your 
opinion and that of your ers as to whether the animal 
should be allowed to be “ set”? when brought under the 
standard. A horse is easily trained to stand with the 
fore legs well extended and the hind legs stretched back- 
wards and by so doing the height at the withers can 
often be reduced even as much as three inches. 

In a recent dispute as to a class height I refused to 
measure the horse in such a position on the ground that 
it was an artificial and unnatural one—was I right! 
—Yours faithfully, . 

“ Country.” 

[We should say. yes.—Eb. ] 


ANASTHETICS AND THE Very Last. 
Ik, 

Why the deuce cannot every veterinary surgeo! 
castrate as he likes, or, if his pocket ordereth it, as his 
clients like ? 

Oh! we will be good, we will be good, if you'll only 
take away this bogey called “ Anzsthetics and the Stand- 
ing operation ” from your columns.—Yours, etc. 
September 9th. W. B. Jnr. 


(We should be only too pleased ; but will W. B. Jnr. be 


‘first bear” and send us some readable matter to fill with 
in this “‘ great gooseberry ” season.—Eb. | 
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